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It is a matter of frequent inquiry by Authors and 
the Trade generally, what size and description of type 
will best suit a particular work in course of preparation 
for the press. A Specimen Book at hand will often 
resolve the doubts which may exist; and the object 
we have in view in presenting to our Patrons this 
little Work, is to place before them Specimens of some 
of the principal founts of Types used in our office, 
and which have been carefully selected from the most 
eminent English and Foreign foundries. 
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GREAT PRIMER. 



PSALM CXXII. 

1 David professeth his joy for the church, 6 and prayethfor 

the peace thereof. 

% A Song of degrees of David. 

I WAS glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of 
the Lord. 

2 Our feet shall stand within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem. 

3 Jerusalem is builded as a city 
that is compact together : 

4 Whither the tribes go up, the 
tribes of the Lord, unto the testimony 
of Israel, to give thanks unto the 
name of the Lord. 

5 For there are set thrones of 
judgment, the thrones of the house 
of David. 

6 Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : 
they shall prosper that love thee. 

7 Peace be within thy walls, and 
prosperity within thy palaces. 

8 For my brethren and companions' 
sakes, I will now say, Peace be within 
thee. 

9 Because of the house of the Lord 
our God I will seek thy good. 
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SECTION I 

^'^'\ Cll\M\ I 1 Till IIS \\(_ 

understand such a& are kept in rooms foi 
pleasure and amusement, usually selected 
for the charms of their song or the beauty 
of their plimiage, although it is not to be 
denied that both naturalists and fanciers 
are likewise induced by other causes to 
cherish these feathered creatures ; their 
vivacity entertains him, and he delights 
in the study of their peculiar habits. 

Bechstein's Chambeb Birds. W. S. Orr it Co. 
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WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 511 

Had it been the good fortune of Great Bri- 
tain not to have mixed herself with the revo- 
lutionary wars, her prosperity would at the 
present moment have attained to an elevation 
unknown among the nations of Europe, and 
many of those difficulties with which she has 
at present to struggle would have had no 
existence* But it is in vara to reason on the 
past, except for the government of our future 
conduct: it is with that view that statesmen 
should examine the subject now under consid- 
eration ; and if they come to the inquiry with 
unbiased minds, they will, no doubt, arrive at 
the conclusion, that war is one of the greatest 
of national evils, and that nothing short of a 
case of absolute necessity should at any time 
cause a commercial nation to unfurl the stand- 
ard of hostility. Such is the line of conduct 
recommended by sound policy ; but if we carry 
our views stiU higher, if we act under the 
influence of the principles of the Christian 
religion, which inlperial and sovereign princes 
have at length laid down as the standard of 
their conduct, and the cement of their alliances, 
governors wiU be cautious how they bring upon 
their countries the guilt of blood, and the 
people in future times will guard against being 
made the instnmients of hostile factions. An 
examination of the public expenditure of Great 
Britain, from 1790 to 1816, will show that the 
expenses of the war, to this country alone, have 
amounted to more than eleven hundred millions 
of pounds ; but to calculate the loss of human 
life is impossible. 

Baines s History of the French Revolution. 
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JAMES THE SECOND. 559 

Just at this time arose a whisper which ^^• 
swelled fast iato a fearful clamour, passed in leST" 
an hour from Piccadilly to Whitechapel, and Night. 
spread iato every street and alley of the capital. 
It was said that the Irish whom Feversham 
had let loose were marclung on London and 
massacring every man, woman, and child on 
the road. At one in the momiog the drums 
of the militia beat to arms. Everywhere ter- 
rified women were weeping and wringing their 
hands, while their fathers and husbands were 
equipping themselves for fight. Before two, 
the capital wore a face of stem preparedness 
which might well have daunted a real enemy, 
if such an enemy had been approaching. 
Candles were blazing at all the windows. The 
pubKc places were as bright as at noonday. 
All the great avenues were barricaded. More 
than twenty thousand pikes and muskets lined 
the streets. The late daybreak of the winter 
solstice found the whole City still in arms. 
During many years the Londoners retained a 
vivid recollection of what they called the Irish 
Night. When it was known that there had 
been no cause of alarm, attempts were made 
to discover the origin of the rumour which 
had produced so much agitation. 

Macaulat. 
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THE TEMPLE. 347 



Calmness is great advantage : he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire : 
Mark all his wanderings, and enjoy his frets ; 
As cunning fencers suffer heat to tire. 

Truth dwells not in the clouds : the bow that's there 
Doth often aim at, never hit the sphere. 

Mark what another says, for many are 
Full of themselves, and answer their own notion. 
Take all into thee ; then with equal care 
Balance each dram of reason, like a potion. 

IS truth be with thy friend, be with them both : 
Share in the conquest, and confess a troth. 

Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence stiU. 
Eindness, good parts, great places are the way 
To compass this : find out men's wants and wiU, 

And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 

To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 

Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high ; 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 

Sink not in spirit : who aimeth at the sky, 

Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
A gram of glory mixed with humbleness, 
Cures both a fever and lethargicness. 

George Herbert. 
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ON THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 125 

And now that the shadows of the evening come down 
from the mountains and steal along the valleys of Elis, 
how easy is it to imagine that awfcd forms of the mighty 
dead are revisiting the scenes of their former contention 
and meed ! The Idean Dactyli bind up their priestly 
robes, and seem once more to disport themselves. How 
Agamemnon stalks along ! The fleet racer who rushed 
past us must be Achilles ! That bearded sage can only 
be Lycurgus ! Coroebus stands like old Time, and raises 
high a dial on which ages may count themselves ! Is not 
this Leonidas, scarred with a hundred wounds? The 
Demigods descend upon the scene. Hercules stands forth 
great, noble, powerful, with a refinement of heaven around 
him. The Dioscuri bend from their stars, and look com- 
placently on the spot where their triumphs were achieved. 
The Immortals have hither stooped their flight. Apollo, 
with harp and sun-fillet, muses over other times. Jove 
visits his temple, and propitiously regards a nation which 
so rapturously adores his patronage of hospitality and 
freedom ! But the apparitions are no more ! 

Where is Olympia now ? There still blows the olive ; 
Cronion still lifts its heap ; but the very olive is stunted, 
and instead of a moimtain there is a moimd. The name 
is forgotten, and Antilalla only heard. The Carbon creeps 
where once Alpheus flowed. All is drearily still where 
nations shouted. All is well-nigh depopulated where 
kingdoms threw forth their swarms ! Where is the 
revel-cheerfulness, the high-souled valour, now ? It was 
life in its most compressed energy and intensity ; it is 
death in its deepest, coldest gloom. The real barbarian 
has been there, rifling earth's fairest portion, destroying 
man's noblest race. We have littie to regret that the 
Olympics survive but as a tale of wonder and romance. 
Better institutions have risen, though not there : nobler 
feelings are enkindled. Well may we rejoice that such 
things are now regarded as the sports of that childhood 
which has grown in wisdom and stature up to the present 
age. Let us hope that a coimtry so lovely may not be 
abandoned to perpetual desolations : let us more than 
hope that a people who erst filled such an orb of fame may 
complete more glorious destinies. 

Hamilton's Nug^e LiTERAKiiE. 
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THE DIVISIONS OF KNOWLEDGE. 361 

The pure sciences are all engaged either with mind, 
or with the operations, or with the ideas and abstrac- 
tions of the mind ; none of them have to do with real 
material nature. Now the human mind may fitly be 
called that great and universal machine by which we 
operate upon all things. We all know the fame which 
was so deservedly obtained by the late Mr. James Watt, 
for his great improvements in the steam engine. The 
value of the steam engine consists not only in the 
magnitude of its powers, but in the generality of their 
application. How different are the callings of the 
cotton manufacturer, the brewer, and the packet-master 
or coach proprietor ; yet steam serves the purposes of 
them all. Now if the steam engine be so general an 
instrument, the human mind is yet more so. Nothing 
absolutely can be done without it, and who can set 
bounds to what may be done with it ? In improving, 
then, this universal engine, we are conferring a service 
on mankind, something the same in kind with the 
improvement of the steam engine, but in degree and 
extent of usefulness beyond all comparison greater. 

Unhappily, however, there has either been no James 
Watt to perfect this mightier engine ; or his directions 
have been despised or neglected ; or mind being less 
manageable than iron and steam, the engine has refused 
to be moulded according to the model proposed for its 
improvement. For it is notorious that minds of equal 
natural power are most unequal in their practical 
efl&ciency, and that many persons with considerable 
talents and favourable opportunities are unable to avail 
themselves of either to any good purpose, because the 
cidtivation of their mind has been wholly neglected. 

Arnold. 
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MONDAY IN EASTEB WEEK. 109 

Go up and watch the new-born rill 
Just trickling from its mossy bed, 
Streaking the heath-clad hiU 
With a bright emerald thread. 

Canst thou her bold career foretell, 
What rocks she shall o'erleap or rend, 
How far in Ocean's swell 

Her freshening billows send ? 

Perchance that little brook shall flow 
The bulwark of some mighty realm, 
Bear navies to and fro 

With monarchs at their helm. 

Or canst thou guess, how far away 
Some sister nymph, beside her urn 
Reclining night and day, 

'Mid reeds and mountain fern. 

Nurses her store, with thine to blend 
When many a moor and glen are past. 
Then in the wide sea end 
Their spotless lives at last ? 

Even so, the course of prayer who knows ? 
It springs in silence where it will. 
Springs out of sight, and flows 
At first a lonely riU : 

But streams shall meet it by and by 
From thousand sympathetic hearts. 
Together swelling high 
Their chant of many parts. 

Keble. 
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CHARACTER OF JOHN KNOX. 33 

Knox's conduct to queen Mary, the harsh visits he used 
to make in her own palace, to reprove her there, have been 
much commented on. Such cruelty, such coarseness, fills 
us with indignation. On reading the actual narrative of 
the business, what Knox said, and what Knox meant, I 
must say one's tragic feeling is rather disappointed. They 
are not so coarse, these speeches ; they seem to me about 
as fine as the circumstances would permit ! Knox was not 
there to do the coiutier; he came on another errand. 
Whoever, reading these colloquies of his with the queen, 
thinks they are vulgar insolences of a plebeian priest to a 
delicate high lady, mistakes the purport and essence of them 
altogether. It was unfortunately not possible to be polite 
with the queen of Scotland, unless one proved untrue to 
the nation and cause of Scotland. A man who did not 
wish to see the land of his birth made a hunting-field for 
intriguing, ambitious Guises, and the cause of God tram- 
pled under foot of falsehoods, formulas, and the devil's 
cause, had no method of making himself agreeable! 
** Better that women weep," said Morton, " than that 
bearded men be forced to weep." Knox was the constitu- 
tional opposition-party in Scotland : the nobles of the 
country, called by their station to take that post, were not 
found in it; Knox had to go, or no one. The hapless 
queen ! — but the still more hapless country, if she were 
made happy! Mary herself was not without sharpness 
enough, among her other qualities : ** Who are you," said 
she once, " that presiune to school the nobles and sovereign 
of this realm ?" ** Madam, a subject bom within the same, " 
answered he. Reasonably answered ! If the * subject ' have 
truth to speak, it is not the * subject's ' footing that will fail 
him here. 

We blame Knox for his intolerance ! Well, surely, it is 
good that each of us be as tolerant as possible. Yet, at 
bottom, after all the talk there is and has been about it, 
what is tolerance ? Tolerance has to tolerate the unessen- 
tial, and to see well what that is. Tolerance has to be 
noble, measured, just in its very wrath, when it can tolerate 
no longer. But, on the whole, we are not altogether here 
to tolerate ! We do not tolerate falsehoods, iniquities, 
when they fasten on us ; we say to them. Thou art false 
and unjust. We are here to extinguish falsehoods in some 
wise way ! I will not quarrel so much with the way ; the 
doing of the thing is our great concern. In this sense, 
Knox was, full surely, intolerant. 

Carlyle. 
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ON GIVING AND TAKING CRITICISM. 397 

The great deficiencies in criticism throughout all ages 
have been a deficiency of humility, a lack of charity, 
and a want of imagination. The absence of humility 
in critics is something wonderful. The fly on the 
axle of the chariot in Esop's fables, though he made a 
foolish and vain-glorious remark in observing what a 
dust he raised, was not so absurd as the wren would 
be, who, perched upon the unconscious eagle, should 
suppose that he keeps the eagle down, and should talk 
accordingly. Men who work must expose something to 
criticism ; and the wider and greater their transactions, 
the more surface there is likely to be exposed. The 
larger the fortress, the greater the choice of attack. 
The smaller kind of critics, like ancient Parthians, or 
modem Cossacks, hover on the -rear of a great army, 
transfix a sentinel, surprise an outpost, harass the 
army's march, afflict its flight; but they rarely deter- 
mine the campaign. It hardly becomes them to claim 
the honours of the steady legionary. 

I have said that criticism has very frequently lacked 
imagination as well as charity and humility. In no re- 
spect will this combined deficiency be better perceived 
than in considering the way in which men persist in 
commenting upon the works of others from their own 
peculiar ground and point of view. They will not 
exercise a charitable imagination, and look at what is 
done with due regard to the doer's drift and conception. 
Their own conceits perplex and stultify their judgment. 

Of the difference between acting and criticising action, 
you will be easily convinced, if you observe what an 
immediate change comes over the spirit of those who, 
having been accustomed to criticise, have suddenly to 
work in the very vocation which they have been given 
to criticise. 

Friends in Council. 
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POEMS. 



35 



THE BETTER LAND. 



BY MRS. HEMAN8. 



' IWI ' 



'* I HEAR thee speak of the Better Land, 
Thou callest its children a happy band ; 
Mother, oh where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not see it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows ? 
And the fire-flies glance through the m3rrtle-boughs ?" 

— " Not there, not there, my child ! " 

" Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or *midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings. 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ? " 

— *' Not there, not there, my child ! " 

" Is it far away, in some region old. 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine. 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ? — 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ? " 

— " Not there, not there, my child ! 

" Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, — 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 

— It is there, it is there, my child ! " 
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franklin's correspondence. 481 

When, at length, all was accomplished that, with long and 
earnest expostulation, he had predicted, and been ridiculed for 
predicting, to the English statesmen, as the certain consequence 
of persisting in their infatuated course, we find no rancorous re- 
collection, no lang^uage of extravagant triumph at the splendid 
result, nor of excessive self-complacency in the retrospect of his 
own important share in conducting the great undertaking to such 
a consummation. His feelings do not seem to have been elated 
above the pitch of a calm satisfaction at having materially contri- 
buted to the success of a righteous cause, a success in which he 
was convinced he saw not simply the vindication of American 
rights, but the prospect of unlimited benefit to mankind. 

And here it may be remarked, that his predominant passion 
appears to have been a love of the useful. Tne useful was to him 
the aummum bonum, the supreme fair, the sublime and beautiM, 
which it may not perhaps be extravagant to believe he was in 
quest of every week for half a century, in whatever place, or 
study, or practical undertaking. No department was too plain or 
humble for him to occupy hmiself in lor this purpose; and in 
affairs of the most ambitious order this was stiU systematically 
his object. Whether in directing the constructing of chimneys or 
of constitutions, lecturing on tiie saving of candles or on the 
economy of national revenues, he was still intent on the same end, 
the question always being how to obtain the most of solid tangible 
advantage by the plainest and easiest means. There has rarely 
been a mortal, of high intelligence and flattering fame, on whom 
the pomps of life were so powerless. On him were completely 
thrown away the oratorical and poetical heroics about glory, of 
which heroics it was enough that he easily perceived the intention 
or effect to be, to explode all sober truth and substantial good, 
and to impel men, at the very best of the matter, through some 
career of vanity, but commomy through mischief, slaughter, and 
devastation, in mad pursuit of what amounts at last, if attained, 
to some certain quantity of noise, and empty show, and intoxi- 
cated transient elation. He was so far an admirable spirit for 
acting the Mentor to a young republic. It will not be his fault if 
the citizens of America shall ever become so servile to European 
example, as to think a multitude of supernumerary places, enor- 
mous salaries, and a factitious economy of society, a necessary 
security or decoration of that political liberty which they enjoy 
in pre-eminence above every nation on earth. In these letters of 
their patriarch and philosopher, they will be amply warned, by 
repeated and emphatical representations, of the desperate mis- 
chief of a political system in which the public resources shall be 
expended in a way to give the government both the interest and 
the means to corrupt the people. 

Foster's Essays. 
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THE GREAT REASON. 3 

God is not nature ; nor is nature God. Before nature, before 
any part or being of the objective universe existed, the God of the 
Bible had existed from eternity in His own self-sufficience. And 
the absolute perfection which that self-sufficience implies, deter- 
mines that it shall be, in some sense, the chief reason and last end 
of everything created ; so that He will continue to inhabit His 
self-sufficience through the eternity to come. We believe, indeed, 
that while He supremely regards His own glory, He really re- 
gards the well-being of the created universe ,/br its own sake ; that 
this well-being is regarded by God as an end — ^in the sense of 
being an object desirable on its own account ; and that He delights 
in it as such ; but that the ultimate, chief, and all-comprehending 
end is His own glory. 

1. Had there ever been a period when nothing was, nothing 
would still have been. Then the Creator of all things is himself 
uncreated, imoriginated, eternal " He is from everlasting." Far 
back, in thought, and beyond the limits of time, as we may be able 
occasionally, and for a single moment, to go, we are ever accom- 
panied by the humbling conviction that we have made no approach 
whatever to the understanding of His eternity. The discoveries 
of science lead back our imagination to a period incalculably re- 
mote ; but even if each of the countless stars had been formed in 
succession, and if the time which elapsed between the formation of 
each had equalled that entire period, the mind which could span 
the whole — which could dart back a thought to the moment in 
which the first star beamed on the regions of space, would feel 
that it had only reached the starting point for the preceding 
eternity. For if then it should ask, " Where dwelt the Deity 
before that?" — the answer of the Oracle is, " He inhabited eter- 
nity ;" and that star of which it had caught a glimpse, could only 
be regarded as the first lamp that was lighted up to guide the way 
back to His dread abode. 

2. Then must His mysterious existence be necessary and inde- 
pendent; for as there has never been anything, ab extra, to 
necessitate it, had it not been necessary of and from itself only, it 
could neither have been, nor have continued to be. The great 
parent truth, therefore, which He may be regarded as silently 
repeating, through all the solitudes of space, and through every 
point of duration, is the sublime affirmation, " I AM — underived, 
self-existent, absolute Being; in which sense there never has been, 
never will be, never can be, any Being besides." 

Harris's Pre-Adamite Earth. 
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THE VILLAGE PRIEST. 



47 



A GOOD man there was of religioiii 

He was a poor parson of a town, 

But rich he was of holy thought and work, 

He was a learned man, also a clerk 

That Christ's gospel truly would preach. 

His parishioners devoutly would he teach. 

Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 

And in adversity full patient ; 

And such a one he was proved oft sithes, 

For loth were he to curse for his tithes. 

But rather would he give, out of douht, 

Unto his poor parishioners all about, 

Both of his offering and his substance, 

He could in little have a suffisance. 

Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder. 

But he ne'er left, neither for rain nor thunder, 

In sickness, nor in mischief, for to visit 

The furthest in his parish, great or light. 

Upon his feet, and in his hand a stave. 

This noble example to his sheep he gave. 

That first he wrought, and afterward taught 

Out of the Gospel he the words caught. 

And this figure he added thereunto. 

That if gold rust, what shaU iron do ? 

For if a priest be foul, on whom we trust. 

No wonder 'tis that a layman should rust. 

And shame it is, if a priest take keep. 

To see a foul shepherd and a clean sheep. 

Well ought a priest, example for to give 

By his cleanness, how his sheep should live. 

Chaucer. 
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THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 13 

Towards the end of the week, we received a card from the town 
ladies; in which, with their compliments, they hoped to see all 
our family at church the Sunday following. All Saturday 
morning I could perceive, in consequence of this, my wife and 
daughters in close conference together, and now and then glancing 
at me with looks that betrayed a latent plot To be sincere, I 
had strong suspicions that some absurd proposal was preparing 
for appearing with splendour the next day. In the evening, they 
began their operations in a very regular manner, and my wife 
undertook to conduct the siege. After tea, when I seemed in 
spirits, she began thus: *I fancy, Charles, my dear, we shall have 
a great deal of good company at our church to-morrow.' — ' Perhaps 
we may, my dear,' returned I; 'though you need be under no 
uneasiness about that — you shall have a sermon, whether there 
be or not.'—' That is what I expect,' returned she; 'but I think, 
my dear, we ought to appear there as decently as po^ible, for who 
knows what may happen?' — 'Your precautions,' replied I, 'are 
highly commendable. A decent behaviour and appearance at 
church is what charms me. We should be devout and humble, 
cheerftd and serene.' — ' Yes,' cried she, ' I know that; but I mean 
we should go there in as proper a manner as possible; not altogether 
like the scrubs about us.' — ' You are quite right, my dear,' returned 
I, ' and I was going to make the very same proposaL The proper 
manner of going is, to go there as early as possible, to have time 
for meditation before the service begins.' — ' Phoo, Charles,' inter- 
rupted she, 'all this is very true; but not what I would be at. I 
mean, we should go there genteelly. You know the church is two 
miles off, and I protest I don't like to see my daughters trudging 
up to their pew all blowzed and red with walking, and looking for 
all the world as if they had been winners at a smock-race. Now, 
my dear, my proposal is this — ^there are our two plough-horses, the 
colt that has been in our family these nine years, and his companion 
Blackberry, that has scarcely done an earthly thing for this month 
past; they are both grown fat and lazy: why should they not 
do something as well as we? And let me tell you, when Moses 
has trimmed them a little, they will cut a very tolerable figure.' 

To this proix>sal I objected, that walking would be twenty 
times more genteel than such a paltry conveyance, as Blackberry 
was wall-eyed, and the colt wanted a tail ; that they had never, 
been broke to the rein, but had a hundred vicious tricks: and that 
we had but one saddle and pillion in the whole house. All these 
objections, however, were overruled; so that I was obliged to 
comply. The next morning I perceived them not a little busy 
in collecting such materials as might be necessary for the expe- 
dition; but, as I found it would be a work of time, I walked on 
to the church before, and they promised speedily to follow. I 
waited near an hour in the reading-desk for then: arrival; but, not 
finding them come as was expected, I was obliged to begin, and 
went through the service, not without some uneasiness at finding 
them absent. 
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On the 14th of June, 1381, the see of Canterbury became 
vacant by the death of Simon Sudbury, who was massacred in the 
Tower, by the ftuy of the insurgent peasantry. His 

successor was William Courtney, then translated ceedt to the pru 

macy. 
from the see of London; a personage highly con- 
nected, and distinguished for his passionate devotion to the papal 
chair. 

It was not till the month of May, 1382, that this uncom- 
promising prelate received the pall from Rome; and on the 
17th of the same month, a convention of divines ..^ 

ISBl. 

was held, by his mandate, at the priory of the ^^'^^ ^^^ ^ 
Preaching Friars, in LondoiL The assembly con- PreitchingFrkn, 

in London. 

sisted of eight bishops and fourteen doctors of 
civil or canon law, together with seventeen doctors and ux 
bachelors of divinity, all of whom, except one, were either Men- 
dicants or Monks.^ At this meeting the finnness of the Arch- 
bishop was severely put to tiie test. On the commencement of 
their deliberations, it so happened that the whole 



The uKmbly 

city was shaken by an earthquake. The convulsion disturbed by au 

earthQuue. 
inmiediately produced some unsteadiness in the 

counsels of the synod, many of whom appeared to regard it as a 

sign of the displeasure of Heaven against their proceedings. The 

sinking fortitude of the divines would probably have caused a 

dissolution of the assembly, had not the primate, 

¥rith singular address and self-possession, converted TOwestioa of 

the portent to his own advantage. He assured them 

that the conmiotion they had witnessed, being produced by the 

expulsion of noxious vaix>ur8 from the earth, was evidently a most 

auspicious intimation, that the purity and the peace of the Church 

could be secured only by the violent removal of all rebellious 

spirits from her communion. 

The courage of the assembly being thus effectually rallied, they 
proceeded with their work of inquisition. Twenty- 
four conclusions were produced, which, it was JJSSSom '*1!^ 
affirmed, had been publicly preached among the "^i,^JJ^*®"'* 
nobles and commons of the realm of England; and 
after three days of ^ good and mature deliberation," ten of these 
conclusions were condemned as heretical, and the remaining 
fourteen were pronounced to be erroneous.* 

1 See Wilk. Cone. vol. iii. pp. 157, 158. 

* These conclusions may be seen in Wilk. Cone. vol. iii. pp. 157, 158, 
together with the signatures of the parties who condemned them. 
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% ^salm of tift. 

WHAT THK HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN 8AU) TO THE PSALMIST. 

Tell me not, in moumiiil numbers, 

" Life is but an empty dream I" 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things «te not ivhat they seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal; 
" Dust thou art, to dust retumest," 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 

Be a hero in the strife! 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act — act in the living Present! 

Heart within, and God o'erhead! 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime. 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footsteps on the sands of time ! 

LONOFELLOW. 
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1 CHRONICLES, XVL DavicTa peaknttf praise. 



25 ^ So" David, and tlie elders of 
Israel, and the captains over thou- 
sands, went to bring up the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord out of the 
liouse of Obed-edom with joy. 

26 And it came to pass, when 
God helped the Levites that bare 
the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord, that they offered seven bul- 
locks and seven rams. 

27 And David vtat clothed with 
a robe of fine linen, and all the Le- 
vites that bare the ark, and the 
singers, and Chenaniah the master 
of the /9song with the singers: 
David also had upon him an ephod 
of linen. 

28 Thu&f all Israel brought up 
tiie ark of the covenant of the 
Lord witli shouting, and with sound 
of the comet, and with trumpets, 
and with cymbals, making a noise 
with psalteries and harps. 

29 % And it came to pass, aa the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord 
came to the city of David, that Mi- 
chal the daughter of Sard looking 
out at a window saw king David 
dancing'^ and playing : and she de- 
spised him< in her heart. 

S CHAPTER XVL 

0««they brought the ark of God, 
and set it in the midst of the tent 
that David had pitched for it : and 
they offered burnt sacrifices and 
peace offerings before God. 

2 And when David had made an 
end of offering the burnt offerings 
and the peace offerings,he' blessed 
the people in the name of the Lord. 

3 And he dealt to every one of 
Israel, both man and woman, to 
every one a loaf of bread, and a 
good piece of flesh, and a flagon qf 
wine. 

4 % And he appointed certain of 
the Levites to minister before the 
ark of the Lord, and to record, * 
and to thank and praise the Lord 
God of Israel : 

d Asaph the chief, and next to 
him Zechariah, Jeiel, and Shemi- 
ramoth, and Jehiel, and Mattithiah, 
and Eliab, and Benaiah, and Obed- 
edom: and Jeiel with C psalteries 
and with harps; but Asaph made a 
sound with cymbals ; 
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6 Benaiah also and Jahaziel the 
priests with trumpets continually 
before the ark of the covenant of 
God. 

7 % Then* on that day David de- 
livered first this psalm to thank the 
Lord into the luuid of Asaph and 
his brethren. 

8 Qvrefi thanks unto the Lord, 
call upon his name, make known 
his deeds among the people. 

9 Sing unto him, sing psalms 
unto him, talk' ye of all his won- 
drous works. 

10 Glory ye in his holy name; 
let the • heart of them rejoice that 
seek the Lord. 

11 Seek f the Lord and his 
strength, seek* his face continually. 

12 Remember his marvellous 
works that he hath done, his won- 
ders, and the judgments of his 
mouth; 

18 O ye seed of Israel his ser- 
vant, ye children of Jacob, his cho- 
sen ones. 

14 He is the Lord our God ; his 
judgments* are in all the earth. 

10 Be ye mindful always of his 
covenant; the word tphich he com- 
manded to a thousand generations ; 

16 Even qf the covenant which he 
made with Abraham," and of his 
oath unto Isaac;* 

17 And hath confirmed the same 
to Jacob P for a law, and to Israeli 
for an everlasting covenant,** 

18 Saying, Unto thee will I give 
the land of Canaan, the y lot of your 
inheritance ; 

19 When ye were but * few, even 
a few, ' and strangers in it 

20 And tohen they went from na- 
tion to nation, and from one king- 
dom to another people ; 

21 He suffered no man to do 
them wrong : yea, he reproved 
kings* for their sakes, 

22 Saying^ Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no 
harm. 

23 Sing« unto the Lord, all the 
earth ; shew forth from day to day 
his salvation. 

24 Declare his glory among the 
heathen; his marvellous works 
among all nations. 
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PROVIDENCE. 



O 8ACBED Providence, who from end to end 
Strongly and sweetly movest ! shall I write, 
And not of thee, through whom my fingers bend 
To hold my quill ? shall they not do thee right ? 

Of all the creatures both in sea and land, 
Only to man thou hast made known thy ways, 
And put the pen alone into his hand, 
And made him secretary of thy praise. 

Beasts fain would sing ; birds ditty to their notes ; 
Trees would be tuning on their native lute 
To thy renown : but all their hands and throats 
Are brought to man, while they are lame and mute. 

Man is the world's high-priest : he doth present . 

The sacrifice for all; while they below 

Unto the service mutter an assent, 

Such as springs use that fall, and winds that blow. 

He that to praise and laud thee doth refrain, 
Doth not refrain unto himself alone, 
But robs a thousand who would praise thee fain, 
And doth commit a' world of sin in one. 

The beasts say, Eat me ; but, if beasts must teach. 
The tongue is yours to eat, but mine to praise. 
The trees say. Pull me : but the hand you stretch, 
Is mine to write, as it is yours to raise. 

Wherefore, most sacred Spirit, I here present 
For me and all my fellows praise to thee : 
And just it is that I should pay the rent, 
Because the benefit accrues to me. 

We all acknowledge both thy power and love 
To be exact, transcendent, and divine ; 
Who dost so strongly and so sweetly move, 
While all things have their yrill, yet none but thine. 

For either thy command, or thy permission 
Lay hands on all ; they are thy right and i^. 
The first puts on with speed and expedition ; 
The other curbs sin's stealing pace and theft. 

Geobge Hebbert. 
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GOD— UIS PRAISE. 



L. M. Demnvk. 
Adoration to OodL 



Old 100th. 
FmLc 



WATTS. 



BEFORE JehoTAh's vmtal throne. 
Ye nationt bow with aaered J07 1 
Know that the Lord ii God alone 1 
He can create and he deetnj. 

S Hie torereign power, without onr aid. 
Made ui of clay, and formed ua men : 
And when, like wandering iheep, we 
■trayea, 
He brought ue to hit fold again. 

3 Well crowd th/ gates with thankAil nngi* 

High Ai the neaTeni our Toieee raiie 1 
And earth, with her ten thonmnd tongues, 
Shall HIT thy courts with sounding praise. 

4 Wide as the world is thy coounand, 

Yast as eternity thy loTe 1 
Firm as a rock thy truth must stand. 
When rolling years shall cease to move. 



8 P.M. 

• BxhortaUon to Ptatte. c. 

MEET and richt it is to sing. 
In every time and place. 
Glory to our nearenly King, 

The God of truth and grace. 
Join we then with sweet accord ; 
All in one thankwiving Join : 
Holy, holy, holy Lord f 
Eternal praise ht thine t 

S Yying with the heafenly choir, 
who chant thy praise above. 

We on eagles* wings aspire. 
The wings of flUth and love : 

Thee tkn dug; with glory crowned ; 

Wo extol the uaughtered Lunb 1 

Lower if onr Toioes sound, 
Our subject is the 1 



3 I^tther, God, thy love we praise. 
Which save thr Son to die. 
Jesus. ftiU of truu and grace. 

Alike we glorify. 
Spirit, Ckxnforter divine. 
Praise by all to thee be given, 
I in fUl chorus join, 



Tlllwoi 
And earth is changed fior heaven. 



3. 



L.M. Portugal New. 
JVoiMto Ood. 



Horsley. 

OOaORIOOB. 



GOD of my life, through all its days 
My gratefu powers shall sound thy 
pnuse i 
The song shall wake with opening light. 
And warble to the silent night. 

S When anxious cares would break my rest. 
And griefs would tear my tluobbipg 

breast. 
Thy tunenil praises raised on high 
Shall check the murmur and the sigh. 

3 When death o'er natun shall prevail. 
And all its powers of Isnguage fidl, 
Joy thro* my swimming eyes shall break. 
And mean the thanks I cannot speak. 



4 But O I when that last conflict's o'er. 
And I am chained to flesh no more. 
With what glad accents shall I rise. 
To join the anthems of the skies I 

i Boon shall I learn the exalted strains 
Which echo o'er the heavenly plains 1 
And emulate with loy unknown, 
Tlie glowing seraphs round thy throne. 

6 The cheerfW tribute will I give. 
Long as a deathless soul can live % 
A work so sweet, a theme so high. 
Demands, and crowns eternity. 



0. 8. 4. LeonL Wntham. 
AwMto Ood. 



OLIVRH. 



THE God of Abr*am pndse. 
Who reigns enthroned above : 
Ancient of everlasting days, 
AJidOodoflove I 
Jdiovah, great I AM I 
By earth and heaven confessed, 
I bow and bless the sacred name. 
For ever Messed. 

TIm God of Abr*am praise. 
At whose supreme command. 
From earth I rise, and seek the Joys 
At his right hand: 
rd all on earth ibrsake. 
Its wisdom, flune, and power \ 
And him mv only portion make. 
My shield and tower. 

The God of Abr*am praise, 
Whose all-sufflcient jprmoe 
Shall guide me all my hsppy days. 
In all his ways : 
He calls a worm his friend. 
He calls himself my God 1 
And he shall save me to the end. 
Through Jesus' blood. 

He by himself hath sworn 1 
I on bis oath depend : 
I shall, on eagle's wings upbonie. 
To heaven ascend : 
I shall behold his fhoe, 
I shall his power adore 1 
And sing the wonders of his grace 
For evermore. 

L.M. Doversdale. New Sabbath. 

I PtttiMt to Ood. AMON. 

TI7E ineise, we worship thee, O God I 
TT Tlnr sovereign power we sound 

All nations bow before thy throne. 
And thee the great Jehovah own. 

S Loud hallelujahs to thy name 
Angels and seraphim proclaim : 
By idl the powers and thrones in heaven. 
Eternal praise to thee is given. 

3 O hfdy, holy, holy Lord I 
Thou God of hosts, by all adored I 
The earth and heavens are ftill of thee. 
Thy light, thy power, thy mi^esty I 



5. 
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It Is rery pleuing to thow irtio«ra really ftmd of plaatiand flowcn, to And 
an intelligent and coltlTated love of than In penoni In whom it would not be 
expected. Tlie gieat tiBTeller, Dr. E. D. Clarke, was ehamned with meeting, 
in a poor and tmtKOfl^t youth of Sweden, an enthnriaatlc admiration of 
Howeni and the knowledge which this poor ladhed attained of the itmctare 
of plants, and even of their syst e m atic arrangement, might stimulate those 
who, with lelture and books at command, are yet too idle to bestow an 
occasional hour in examining them. 

Dr. Glaike and his oompanion had sent to the apothecary of Toraea, Ibr 
some conserved berries of the northern bramble, which the Swedes frequently 
use at table. ** They were brought," lays the writer, ** by a boy without 
shoes or stoekinga, who, having executed his master's orders by their delivery, 
began to cast a longing eye towards the books of plants which we were 
engaged in turning over, being then bu^ in arranging our specimens i when, 
to our astonishment, he named every one of them as fiut as they appeared, 
giving to eadi of them, with great accuracy, their linnaan appellation. This 
extraordinary youth, with whom we soon became better aoqiMlnted, was the 
dutiftil son of a poor widow of the name of I^rppon, who, having bestowed 
upon her son the best education which her dreumstances would afford, had 
placed him as an ^iprentice under this i^mtheoary. The apothecary himself 
had a turn far natoxal history, but did not ehoooe that his little pui^l should 
quit the pestle and mortar fbr the pursuits of botany and entomology i * It 
interrupted,* as he said, and perhapsvery truly, * the business of the shop.* 
The consequence was, that the young LInnnus carried on his studies unknown 
to ydt master, concealing his books and plants, and rising every morning 
befbre three o*doGk, that he might snatch a few stolen hours tnm the duties 
of his proftsilon, to dedicate them to inquiries which had already qualified 
him to become his master's instructor. If he found, in his barefooted rambles, 
a new plant, or anew insect, he was compelled to hide it in his hat, and thus 
bear it to his hidden museum. It fell out, however, that his master disoo- 
vered his boxes of insects, and these he afterwards allowed him to place in 
the shop, because they attracted the notice of customers, and gratified his 
masta'*s vanity, who always exhibited them as of his own collecting. They 
were thus exhibited to us at our first coming to Tomea. This curious example 
of the power of genius rising superior to all dreumstances, and overwhelming 
every obstacle, in one so young and fHendless, Induced us to take some pains 
in prevailing on his master to allow a f^ scope to his inclinations. Upon 
one occasion whenhe came to us, we told him that a plant rather rare, the 
Siberian sow-thistle, was said to grow In the nel^bouiliood of Tomea, but 
we had fidled in our endeavouring to find It. The words were scarcely uttered, 
when he ran off as fkst as his legs could carry him, and soon returned, 
bearing in his hand two or three specimens of this plant.** 

When Dr. Clarke parted finm his interesting young firiend, he asked him 
what he should send him ttom Bnghind, and the reply was very character^ 
Istlc. ** If you should remember me,** said he, ** when you arrive in your own 
country, send me Droaera loogifblia t I am told it is a common flower in 
England.** The flower tat which young Fyppon asked is the Sundew— a 
plant not rare on our moors, the leaves of which being covered with dew, 
attract insects, and by suddenly dosing over them, take them captive. 
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H^ 



h(!) i. q. nra verbal from ;wa, 

proud, arrogant, puffed up. 
Is. xvi. 6. 

ni<3, fut. nw*. I. to be lifted 

up, to rise. Job x. 16. nwn and 
should it (my head) be lifted 
up. Others : and it (my afflic- 
tion) increases. Spoken of 
water, Ezek. xlvii. 5. 

2. spoken of plants, to grow 
up. Job viii. 11. 

3. to be exalted, majestic, 
excellent. Ex. xv. 1, 21. In 
Syr. applied to beauty, pomp, 
splendour. In Hebrew used 
only in the poetical portions 
of the Bible. 

Deriv. out of course ra, mwi, 
*iH|, nwa, p^_, n\a. 

ni^5 plur. DPMI, verbal adj. 

from n^. 

1. elated, proud. Job xl. 11, 
1 2 . rwrte HMTi behold every thing 
proud. Is. ii. 12. 

2. arrogant, bold, violent, 
wicked, (So -n, and many words 
denoting pride, include the 
idea of violence and wickedness; 
as, on the contrary, humility 
often denotes virtus and piety. 
Comp. in Greek, dyrjvfop, imcp- 
Tfwop.) Plur. X3^, Ps, xciv. 2 ; 
cxl. 6. Prov, XV. 25 ; xvi. 19. 

ilh^ij f . verbal from rwa, pride, 

arrogancy. Prov, viii. 13. 
tT\H2i f. verbal, from rwa, 

dec. X. 

1. exaltation, majesty, great- 
ness ; spoken of God. Deut. 
xxxiii. 26, 29. Ps, Ixviii. 35. 

2. pride, arrogance, violence, 
Ps. X. 2 ; xxxi. 19, 24 ; xxxvi. 



12 ; xlvi. 4. in>o| trn w»nr the 
mountains shake through its 
violence, i.e. through the raging 
of the sea. Job xli. 6. vdm nva 
u*}yq his strong shields are his 
pride. (Others make it in this 
passage i. q. rna ba^^k, body,) 
T^hi^ m. verbal from nw, 

dec. III. 

1. exaltdtion, greatness, ma- 
jesty, especially of God. Ex. 
XV. 7. Mic. V. 3. Job xxxvii. 4. 
Sym ^ his{God's) majestic voice, 
i. e. the thunder. Job xl. 10. 
w-rr» mij fm deck thyself with 
majesty and excellency. Is. 
Ix. 15. 

2. pride, haughtiness, arro- 
gance. Job xxxviii. 11. d^ ]to 
pride of the waves, i. e. proud 
waves. Ezek. vii. 24 ; xvi. 49, 
56. Prov, xvi. 18. Is. xiv. 18. 
Am, vi. 8. 

3. that whereof any one is 
proud. Ps, xlvii. 5. n^ |^ the 
pride of Ja^cob, i. e. the Pro- 
mised Land. Am. vi. 8. 

^' ]Tp? 1^ *^^ pride or glory 
of Jordan, Jer, xii. 5 ; xlix. 19 ; 
1.44. Zech, xi. 3. i. e. the banks 
and shores of Jordan, which 
were overgrown with reeds,wil- 
lows, and thickets, and formed 
a residence for wild beasts. 
Comp. Jerome on Zech, xi. 3. 
Eelandi Palsestina, p. 274. 
That the above is a correct 
explanation of the phrase, is 
evident from the parall. rrm 
Zech, xi. 3. Others, thinking 
a poetical expression here un- 
suitable, regard this word as 
a contraction of rt«a=rPHa, K»a. 

I : TT~' I- 
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EYAITEAION KATA MATGAION, V. 



IAX2N bi Tovs S\\ovs, ivifirj els to Spos' koI, 
KaOCaavTos avrov, vpoaijXBov avT<^ ol fiaOriTal aifTov. 

2 Kcu iofoC^as rb arofjLa avTov, ibCba(rK€V avrovs, 

3 MaKipioi ol irT<i>\oi r<p Trv^vyjaTV on avr&v 
ioTiv 7f fiaaiXeCa t&v ovpav&v. 

4 Maicd/>io£ ol vevBovvTcs' ort airol TrapaKXrj 
BrjaovTai. 

5 MaKdpioi ol TTpqcis' on avTol KXripovofirjaovo'i 
rffv yrjv. 

6 MaKipiot, ol Tr€iv&VT€S Kal biyjf&vrcs ttiv biKai- 
oaiivrjv' on airol xopToaOrjaovrau 

7 Maicciptoi ol iXerjfiove^ on airol iXerjOrjaovrai, 

8 MaKipioi ol KaOapol rj) KapbC(y on airol rov 
Gcbv oy^ovrai. 

9 Majccipioi ol elp'qvo'noioi in airol viol 0eot; 
Kk-qdricrovrai, 

10 MaKcipioi ol bebioaypAvoi. Iv€K€V biKaioaijirqs' 
on airQv ianv rj PaaikcCa r&v oipavoiv, 

11 MaKdpioC ioTc, Srav dv€i,bC(rai)aiv v/xa; koI 
dtcd^&xrt, Kal elTToxri Trav irovrjpbv prjixa Koff vyJiv, 

ylf€vb6ll€V0l, iv€K€V ifJLOV. 

12 Xa^pere Kal iyaXKiaxrOe' on 6 fiiaObs vfiHv 
Tto\vs iv TOLs oipavoh' ovToa yap ibCoi^av tovs 
Trpo<l>riTa9 tovs irpb vfioiv. 

13 'T/utety iarc rb SXas ttjs yrjs* iav bi rb SXas 
fKapavOfi, iv rlvi tiXi<TOri<r€Tai ; eJs oibiv la^ei in 
€l fxri l3\7i07JvaL Ifo), Kal icaraTrareta-^ot virb r&v 
ivOpdiToiv, 
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EmSTOAH nP02 PQMAIOYS, V. 

17 Ei yap r^ rov Ms TrapanrtafiaTi 6 Bdvaros i^aiKcvo't dm 
Tov €v6sj froXX^ fiSiXXov o2 t^p irtpiafrtiav t^s xapiros kcli r^s b^ptas 
r^ff hiKaioavvris Xafifidvoimsj €v ffi>^ /Sao'cXcvo'ovo'i dia tov €v6£ 'I^o-ou 

XptOTOV, 

18 "Apa oZp fi>r di' cyor irapaarrtapaTos^ €is iravras avBpimovs^ els 
KaroKpifia' ovro> Koi di' evor biKoiMfiaros, ecr framrar dvOpoimovsy th 
di#catfi>o'iv fdu^f . 

19 "Qawtp yap diii ttjs napoKo^s rov iv6s dvBpimov apaprtaikoi 
KartoTddrjcrav ol iroWoX, ovrco Koi dca rrjs inraKorjs rov Ms biKaioi 
KaraoTad^a-oirrai oi froXXot. 

20 fidfios bf Trap€i(rT]X6€P, iva nXeovdaij to irapcamofia, Oi dc 
(irktovaa-tv r) dfiapriaj vjrepcnepia'a'evcrfv ^ X^P^^' 

21 "iva &ait€p i^crikcvcrev ^ dfiapria cV r^ Savdrt^, ovrta koi ^ 
X^p^s fiaa-iKfva-rf dm ducauxrwris etr (m^v aimvioVf dm ^Irjcrov Xptarov 
rov Kvpiov ^pS>v. 



BOURGEOIS. 



EniSTOAH nP02 'EBPAI0Y2, IX. 

4 \pv(rovv €xov(ra BvfUOTripioVy Koi r^u Kifitorhv rrjs diaBrfKris 
ircpiKfKciKvpp^vriu ndirroBev xpvcrio), iv rf arapvos XP^^ cx^^^^ '"^ 
pdwa, Koi fi pdpbos ^Aapciv ^ Pkaarrja'aa'af koi ai TrXdK€s r^s biaBrfierjs. 

5 'Yircpdva be airr^s Xcpovffip r^r dd^i/ff, Karaa-Kid^oirra t6 lKa(rrq- 
piov irepl i>v ovK tori vvv Xryeiv Kara pipos. 

6 Tovro)!/ dc ovrto KaTecrK€vacrp€voi>v, els pep r^v irponifp aicrjp^p 
diaTTovrbs clsiaa-ip oi Upeis, rds Xarpeias iirirekovpTts* 

7 "Els df n/i/ dcvTfpap atra^ rov epiavrov pdpos 6 opp^cepcvr, ov x^p*'S 
aiparoSj h Trpoa<f)€p€i xmep iavrov ical r&p rov \aov dyporipdrtap, 

8 TovTo dTJkovPTos TOV Ilp€vpaTos TOV (zyiov, pfiirm irf(paP€pcicrBai 
TTjp T<op dymp odbPf tn Ttfs irponrris (TKTipfjs ex^voTyf arda-ip* 
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EYArrEAION RATA lilANNHN, X. 



*AMHN afiijv Xifu Ifitv, 6 fiij tlaepxofitvot dia rr}? Bvpat et( Tffv aitXijv 
t£v irpo/SarcDV, oiWa a¥afiaivt»v itWaxoBev, kicelvoi K\4irTriv ivri nai 
Xparris' 

2 'O a ei(repxo|ievo( ita rnt $vpa9, iroi/ui^v itrri r&v irpofidruv. 

3 Tovrtfo 9vpttp6v AvoiYet, kcu ra irpo/Sara rrjv ^vrjv avrov iiKovet' 
Kai TCI idta irpSfiara KaXet Kar' 6vofiat Ka< i|a7e< aira. 

4 Ka« orav Tu «d<a wpS^ara kK^dXpt ^iMwpoffBev avr£v woptitrat' Kai 
ra irpSfiara aintf &Ko\ov0e?, on otdaat riiv ^wifv ahrov. 

5 'AWoTpty de oi |iff iM.o\ov6i\oiMrtVt tiXXd ^vfovrai dir* avrov' on 
ovK otdaai'r&v itWorpiuv rifv ip»avfiv. 

6 TawTtiv T^v wapotfxiav elirev aino7v 6 'Itttrovr* iKctvot d« ovk l^i/waav, 
TiVa ^Vf a ^XaXet aitroiit. 

7 Etvev olv waXiv avrotr 6 'lt|<rovr' 'Afirfv iifiijv \«7w 2'|i(v» on iym et^t 
ff^vpa r&v wpofidrtav. 

8 ndvrtt offoi irpb ifiov riXBov, KXiirrat tivi Kai Xtprrai' uXX* ovk 
riKovffav avr&v ret wpSfiara. 

9 'Ey<» et/A( n Bvpa' dt' ^/uov iav tk enr4XBri, <rta$iiir€rai' Kai eta'cXevtrerai 
Ka< ifeXtvverat, Kai voiMtjveitpritret. 

10 'O xX^irriif ovk ^pxcrat el /uf} Vvo kX^^j; Ka< ^vorj} Kai airoXea«' kjut 
fiXBov Xva (<0ffv Ixc'^'i Kat irepio'o'^v ^xa^'^* 

11 *E7» ei/ui( o wotfiijv 6 KaXor' 6 iro(/Lif}v o KaX6( rifv y^vxh* avrov 
nBrtaiv hnip r&v ftpofidnav. 

12 'O fxiaBmrot 6i, Kai oitK wv iroi/uiffv, ov ovk elat rd trpofiara Ihia^ Be»- 
pei r^v XvKOv ipxSfitvoVf Kai a^imai rd irpofiara, Kai ^ev^et* Ka< 6 XvKor 
apwdiei aird, Kai (TKopwi^ei rd irpofiara. 

18 *0 6^ fiiffBttros 0ev7ei| on iMitrBtarov ktrn, Ka< ov /ueXei avrif irepi 
r&v irpo/Sarw. 

14 'Eym ct|it 6 iroi|i)fv 6 KaXoir, Kai ftvwKio rd ^/id, Kai fivtStaKOfiai 
vir6 r&¥ ifJL&v. 

15 KaBwv fivuMTKei fie 6 irdriip, K^fu ftvtbffKta rov nar^pa' Kai rifv 
ylfvxh^ y^ov riBny^i hirkp r&v irpofidnav. 

16 Ko< &XXa wpo^ara Sxttf a ovk lo-rti* Ik rrii avXfic ravrtir* K^Ketvci 
fit del dyayeXv' Kai rnc fpttvtjv fiov aKovoovoi' Kai Ycv^aerat fiia voifit\v, 
etr iro(/ui^v. 

17 Aid rovro o wartfp fie cvyaw^t ^"^^ ^t^ riBrifit rifv ^vx^v MOV| tva 
irdXiv Xdfio avrffv. 

18 O&deir aipei avrijv dv* £/aov' dXX* iY*** fiBtifit avrifv ctir' i/mavrov' 
lfov«-tov t^xta Beivai aiir^fv, Kai i^owiav Sx«» irciXiv Xa/3etv aitrfiv, Tavr»|v 
rijv ivroXrjv iXafiov napd rov irarpSt fiov. 

19 Zx*'Mci oLv irdXtv iyivero hv roK 'lovdaioic did rotv XoYovr rovrovt. 

20 "EXe^ov de iroXXoi k$ ai/r&v' Aaifioviov Sxt*t Kai fiaiverai' ri avrov 
uKovere ; 

21 "AXXoi ^Xcyov' Tavra rd ptifiara ovk ^an iaifioviCofiivoV fiii dat- 
fiovtov dvvarai tv0Xwv oiftBaXfiow dvoiyeiv ; 
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Die ff^rijleti fagett auf!^, e5 feij ttod^ em atiberer SSett)et« bSfur 
Joor^anben, baf bet SWeffiad loor bem 3a^re fieietijtg gef ommen, tttib 
3efu« Joott 5»ajaret^ folglt^ bet 5Weffia« fe^n muffe* ©aniel 
(efHmmt fteiettji^ SBocpen al^ ben B^itratttn, m tt)el(9em me^rere 
n>t($ttge !t)tnge f^ jutragen tDurbett ; unb fa^t und^ baf iU auf 
aWefpa^, ben prjlen, fteien SB8o(!^en, unb jtt>ei unb fe(!^jtg SBo^en, 
ober neun unb fe(!^}tg SBo^en^ fei^n tt)urben; t)on bem 3(ufgang 
etned gewtffen SScfepW an gere^net, nnt wteber 3erttfalem jn 
erianen na^ bet (ai^Iontf^en ®efangenf(!^afi* 9tttn obex (e« 
f ennen bet Xalmub, aWenaffc? Sen 3frael, W>axi>anel, W>en Sfra, 
nnb anbere jubiWe 8fu«Ieger, baf biefe jlebenjtg SBSoc^en 3a^wo* 
d^en^ nnb )oter punbert unb neunjtg hapten ^letc!^ ftnb* I)a nun 
biefe« bet %aU tft^ fo m6ge man xibex emjelne ttmjtSnbe ber 
SBSeiffagnng ioertttebener SWeinung feijn (utib barnber etne ttn* 
ter[nd^ung anjufteSen; tDurbe bte ©renje etner lurjen SlB^anblung 
weit ttierf^retten) : fo m'el aier ijt gewifl, baf bie »ter ^nnbert nnb 
neunjig ^a^re, man re^ne )oon xoelc^em bet Serfifc^en ^6ntge man 
tt)otte, t)or bem 3a^re fteienjtg, tn voe^em ber Xempel jerflSrt 
wurbe, unb bie Opfer auf^Srten, miiffen j^n Snbe gegangen feijn* 
&tttt)eber muf bemnac!^ ber SJIeffiad )oor biefem 3^it))ttnn gelommen^ 
ober in Daniete So^^^ muffen eben fo loiele ^rrt^umer feon« S« 
f ann aier iewiefen werben, bafi biefe ^a^Ien in alien i^ren ©int^eil^ 
ungen auf bad ®enaue{le mit ber @ef(^i^te 3efu t)on Stajaret^ 
ittereinjlimmen ; nnb e« ijt au5 bem Sofep^u^, Zacita^, nnb @ueto^ 
niud; um ni^td 'oon ben St^angeliften ber S^ri{len jn fagen, wo^I 
(elannt; baf gerabe bamald eine aOgemeine (£rn)artung ber na^en 
©rfc^einung bed SWeffiad ^errfiS^te, bie nur loon ber Serec^nung 
biefer S^^^^n ^erril^ren fonnte. 



BREVIER. 



3uba^ 



3wba«/ ein Stnt^t Sefu S^rtfK, abet ein 
JCtuter Sacobi, fccn ^erufencn, bie fco gc- 
^etttget fmb in ®ott bem $ater, unt 
be^alten in 3efu Grl^rifb. 

2 ®ott gebe euc^ viele ^orm^erjigfeit, 
unfc Sfrteben, unb Stebc ! 

3 3l^r Sieben, nac^brm x^ ootl^atte, euc^ 
ju fc^reiben von unfer alter <6eti ^tetf x^ 
et fur not^ig, eu(|^ mit ®c^riflen ju er« 
mabnen, baf i^r ob bem ®tauben Umpftt, 
ber einmal ben <§eiligen »orgegeben ijl. 

4 ^enn tS ftnb ttliifyt 9)2enfcl^en neben 
etngef(^ti(t>en, von benen oor 3eiten gefc^* 
reieben ijl, ju foI(^er ©trafe ; bie finb got* 
ttod, unb gie^en bie ®nabe unferS ®ottt8 
auf ^lutfftoiUtn, unb verteugnen ®ott, unb 
unfern <§erm Sefum (S^rifhim, ben einigen 
^errfd(>er. 

5 3c^ toiU euc^ aber erinnem, baf il^r 
toiffet auf einmal bie«, baf ber -Serr, ba er 
bem 8ol! au8 (S^\)pttn l^alf, jum anbern' 
mal brac^te er um, bie ba nxdfyt glaubten. 

6 Suc^ bte (iSrngel, bie i^r Surflentl^um 



nic^t bel^ietten, fonbem verlie^en tl^re 93e< 
l^aufung, ffat er be^alten jum C^eric^t bed 
grofen %a^ti, mit en?igen S3anben in 
^nflemif. 

7 SBie aucl^ @obom unb (^omorra unb 
bie umtiegenben ®tdbte, bie gletd^er SBetfe, 
ivte biefe, aufgel^uret ^aben, unb nac^ einem 
anbern Sleif^ gegangen ftnb, jum Qrrem* 
^et gefe^ ftnb, unb teiben bed ewigen 
Seuerd $ein. 

8 IDeffelbigen gteic^en flnb auc^ biefe 
S^rAumer, bie bad S^eifc^ beflecfen, bie 
^errfc^aften aber verac^ten, unb bie ^a» 
iefl&ten lAflern. 

9 SJlic^aet aber, ber (Sr^engel, ba er mit 
bem l£eufel janfte, unb mit i^m rebete 
itber bem £eic^nam fD^oftd, burfte er bad 
Urtl^etl ber ^Aflerung ntci^t f&tten ; fonbem 
fprac^ : 3)er ^err fhrafe bic^ ! 

10 3)iefe aber lAflem, ba fie nic^td von 
n)iffen; toai fie aber naturlic^ etfennen, 
barinnen verberben fie, mie bte unvemiinft* 
igen S^^iere. 
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ON SOMB 

IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 

IV 

LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 

a HULLMANDEL. |( i;^! P 

— ' — <t& 

A FoRBiON Lithographic Establishment, lately settled in this 
couittiy, having held forth to the public that they possessed an 
advantage peculiar to themselves, vis. the power and possibilitjr 
of RBTOUCHIN6, 1 have been induced, for the last«ix flsoothsi to 
tuhi toy whole attention towards obtaining also that advantage^ 

In the common way of preparing dirawin^ (done on stone) for 
printing, it is comparatively easy to retoneh, after proofs have 
been taken ; but when drawings have been prepared- acoofiKag to 
the process which I have adopted m my establishment, fetottching 
was hitherto not only difficult, but even impossible. I had from 
the first moment that I attempted Lithographic Printing been, of 
course, impressed with the great advantage attending the possi- 
bility of retouching, and had for years made ni^mbeiiess trials to 
attain that desirable object, without succes& My labour has, 
however, not been bestowed in vain, and I am now enabled to lay 
the fruits of my discovery before the public, io such a fimn, as to- 
make that discovery an undoubted fact, and clearly prove that I 
have been successful In being able to combine my mode of pie^ 
paring with the posuUility of retouchiog. 

I regret that the behaviour of certain persons towards mej 
compels ine to adopt the plan I now follow, of accompanying the 
antiouncement of the possibiKfy of retouching, with plates, so as to 
show clearly and unanswerably that I can do what I profess. 

A plan has been adopted, with a view to injure me, of spread- 
ing false reports concerning my establishment; and, as an attempt 
has been repeatedly made to impress persons with an idea that 
it was not true that I had a mode of preparing drawings peculiar 
to myself, I am obliged, much agmnst my.will> to speak in my 
own favour ; and, in addition to the proofs which I give in this, 
pamphlet, of the possibifity of retouching, to add testimony of 
8uch'respectability,witb regard also to my mode of preparing,: 
as will silence those who are doing all Ihey cam to harm me. I 
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have consequently communicated, under secresy, my mode of 
IKeparing. to two of my frioKlft; And seteeted persons who, from 
their known character, and their respectability, will remove all 
doubt on the sobjetet. These porsons are Mr. Faraday, Professor 
of Chemistry, at the Royal, and the London Institutions, F. R. S, 
&c. &c., and to Mr. Harding, the Artist. These persons have 
kindly allowed me to use their fiames, and have written to me their 
opinion of my process,, which opinion, I bare their permission to 
insert in these pages.— ^ 

*' KojbI Institution, 

April 12, 1827. 

MDeapr^pr^ 

. i 'Mwk reply to* your request, I have no hesitation in stating,, 
fef;|h^i|Bil(yiyiiiitioii.of all whom it may concern, that havbg been: 
VPf^d^ .^QW^I^ted wiA, a;|d having witnessed your method^ and 
otKes jn^lM^M preparii^ JJihogmphic Drawings, I know yours 
tp,|>e;9ftr»kipily't?^uliair antdl^i^^nt fnnn the others, and from a 
^on^ldiQ^aiiop ol^lbe fbemieal, piiauplea of the art, should expect 
yquff imoeps. t^ |piqmmm» that Siipefiority which the testimony of 
AjTti^tAtfvfipiiipisteot toijudgef assures me thi^ it has. 

V . . : . - . X am, dear Sir, truly yours, 

M. FARADAY." 
T0 Mr. JMUmtmdfiU 

' ■ > «. k ^ / , . 
. «;Of}arair, 

. ** Wera I. apt. opniviiiced of the superiority of 'your mode 
oftlwpaMg IiUi<>gf9phis drawings, by the disclosures you have. 
9Ui4f< tot;^l^ f f your. pf»cft»g. the ^i^perienoe of its si^ceesa, with 
Silglird tO; my pwm w orkt» 6>i( 999^y fo^i^ y ears* »uBt at once decide 
its many and great advantatM.: M^d^ bi|i for. this discovery, 
(Jtfcograpby would still bi^yebefa 9iily ani imperfect and uncertain 
Mt; urbeflaasy thi# joi^ad Ui^. your recent discovery of retouching,, 
vhiqhi a^fds to th^ aitist. tba powier of altering the effect and 
general aanrangemfliait pf ft drawing afMr it is prepared, makes 
Mtkpgpipby highly; v|iIi|Bbkiv and. •<>, complete does ypur treat* 
memt pit the avt.appefi tome to bctnthtat nothing nqw seems wantias 
to mak« it.peifta. . . 

Amm^glf^ iptbcgCitbii^, «ihiQb acmrtitute th^ peculiar advantagea 
of yqif r.m«tbod» X.may.imnM^ the foUowing^-ls^, tfiattbedrawinga 
ffMi wa^y.mor^ mid much bat|er ipupi^Monsr-^dly,. that the. 
tflfciafe iSiBHichi.moip Hidii^pmid^lt .of ^ worknian,r-and 9rdly> 
IJnO^ thp ippr es m am i are as, iiaafly a|k ppssible UM the original 
drawingiO» tba atooe^.i^ dwdmnkMim^ that the artists oh Ae 
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Cbtttinenl ar« MMcii in imii of: fiNr.Mvcnl «f tibem Ufie fsOm^ 
plained bitterly to me, that their drawings suffer very greHUy lron| 
the Methods eomnBonly nted for their prfepluailioni'^ 

I iHomatOy dear Swr youri Uruly^ ' 
h D. HARDING. 
12, North Crescent, 
Alfred Place. 

Gmat pains have aAso 4ieen taken to impffeat a Mief Atl I 
look the idea of using a facing to the atones (pnefioufety tp^drawii||^ 
being executed on Uiein) from an esiabfishment in Paria. Now I 
here solemtily dechire, timt so far from sy havitig obtaiiod the 
knowledge of the use of facing from ahMad^ An tlio«|gbt:i$ jpe* 
culiarly and exclusively my oam, and that, irhen I .ficit adopted it^ 
not only no esteblishment in Paris had any idea of sudb « ptoetM, 
but to my knowledge no other LithografMc Ealablishnient had 
e?er used it. 

I have, I hope, proved in an nunnswecaUe mmineR^ that mjr 
mode of preparing drawings isdiifereiit frDdi,:ttnd I, pothapn nay 

be allowed to say, aupeiior to that commonly used* Bnt Ifaia ii 
not sufficient; had 1 barely announced that I had recently dia* 
covered the means of retouching, the plan 'wiiicfa has already been 
adopted would be again followed, and ft; wovM be again asaerted 
that it was not true that I had succeeded in so doing; I Ui«» 
therefore, thought it necessary to accompany this pampUetwitk 
plates of such a nature as to convince Artists of the actual AxiL 
In the two first plates, I have selected ibt most diificnlt case of 
reiouching I could take, viz. a drawing done on the stone many 
years back, and from which a lodg nuniber of impressions had 
been taken. The plate, No. 1, is the identical plate which forms 
part of the first number of Views in the South of Germiiny and 
Italy ; executed and drawn on stone by-me In the early pact of 
1823: this plate has been partly diminished in Vise, ^ order td 
bring it into an octavo, but any person can, by comparing Iho 
remaining part with the plate in the first number of the above 
mentioned work, see that it is the same drawing. Thus ft 'd 
deafly proved that this view has been execnted four years ago. 
tItOO impressions of this plate had been printed, w>heni again 
took it up, and I printed 600 copies more fer plate i of this 
pamphlet, making in all 1700 impressions. 1 then prepared the 
stone for retouching, nodfepsmd onoliidf aloffe of ithe drawings 
as seen in plate 2, in order to idefitf#)r Ae pfiHt'; «od by tom^ 
pariifg fhe part retouched in pkte % with the same patt 4n plate 1^ 
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before it was repaired, a ccmfsiderable-iinprovemeat will, I tcti^t be- 
perceived. 

Witb regard to the holding^of this retouching, I tnmt obaerre, 
that the last impression of the retouched part, after the 500 were 
taken off, was even better than in the first proof, and was not in 
the least injured or broken up. I roust ijilso beg leave to observe 
that, in this case, retouching is far more difficult than with a new 
stone; because, from the long number of impressions taken in the 
first instance, the grain of Ibe stone was naturally much injueed 
by the unavoidable firiction of the sponge in wetting the stone in 
' the course of printing. I think, however, that this plate shows 
that, with a little dexterity, this difficulty. can be overcome. ^ i 
ne^ hardly mention the great use. of. this process iur repairing 
plates when long numbers are wanted. 

In plate 3, M\r. Harding has been kind enpugh to.do a subjeql 
in a sketchy manner, and, after having printed 600 from the stone, 
be has finished and altered the effect in part onfly, of the drawing, 
as seen in plate 4 ; this has again been . done, with a view to 
identify the plate, and to binder the possibility of its being said 
that I had substituted afresh drawing* The possibility of thus 
altering a plate; woa|d be of .great use to Artists esecnting 
elementary works, such^ for example, as a series of plates exhi- 
inting the various stages, of pencil drawings, from, tbe first sketch 
;to the last finishing:, for instead of ha/ing^ to do 90 many plates 
as examples, nothtnf^ is now^asier iluin to print off the number 
wanted of the first plate, retouch ^ it, print again the second 
series, then add fresh work, and so.on, 

Mr. Richard Lane has also been good enouf^h to volunteer his 
fijendly services, and treat a. head in the same .manner that 
Mr« Harding has treated a landscape, as c^n be seen in plates 
6 and 6. - ^ ' 

• Enough has been shown, 1 hppe^ to. convince that my .process 
for retouching is successful -, I sbal), . therefore, add, and be 
believed, I trust, without giving additional plates to prove the 
assertion, that dabbing can be added to dr^w^ings; and that I 
have made several successful trials to that effect. 
. A general opi^on- exists, in this country with regard to the 
superiority of French aod Qerman printing over our own; I have 
asserted in a circular, wrhich I sent out some months back, that 
this opinion is erroneous, and quo^d the .works of Messrs. Ward» 
Harding, and ^ Lane, .to' prove, the coo^ary. A stated, that this 
opinioii ;arose ;froitt| the immense :DU|nbet ;of clever ^drailsmen 
t^ich' Parts possesses; : and thaf this alone is the cause of the 
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quantity of fine lithographic' prints frfiich are sent over to, this 
country. ... 

It has been insinuated, in an answer to this circnlar, that I 
attack, and doubt the talent of the English sebp<4 ; I, therefore, 
think it necessary to state^ that few persons admire more the 
English School of Paintmg than I do; and I think it is^ probable 
.that, being an l^glish Artist myself, I should be at l^ast as proud 
of, my co^ntrymen, as a foreigner, who has resided bnt a short 
time. in this .country. 

TJie fact is, that I never hinted at the wan( of talent of our 
Artists, but, every one conversant with the Arts.miist know, that 
the fwit of our school, consists in effect, colouiing, and feding, 
and that, there exists in Paris a host of pencil draftsmen, of great 
talept, who possess that mechanical skill, which, makes .them quite 
at. home with Lithography: whereas many of our Artbts, idthougb 
far. superior in talent, and capable, of |Ntiiiftii|r much better 
picturies, would be pukzled to produce ..the careful, and highly 
finished drawings, whether on paper, or. on stone, nvjhich many a 
French Artist could execute. 

There is an unfortunate proneness in ti^is oottntry,,to admire 
what js foreign ;—perh%ps, what I am going to say, will be looked 
upon as showing a similar £Belff0g on tlie part <tf the. French, 
however, the compliments I have received are too flattening to me, 
after all the labours and difficuHies I have had to wade through 
for ejght years, to withhold them in the present case ;. besides, 
some persons have, in cineulars .and advertisements, appeared, to 
hold English printing so cheap, and to consider French printing 
so. superior, that I am not sorry to be able to sbtiw the opinions 
that persons really conversant in Lithography, in Paris, have of 
works produced from English presses. 

Baron Taylor, the Editor of the Ancienne France, .has been 
pleased, in different letters, and quite unsought for .by me, to give 
his own opinion of my printing, as well as that of Baron Athalin,. 
one of the finest lithographic draftsmen in Europe. This opinion 
is highly flattering, as few persons have had more to do with 
Lithography, than Baron Taylor ; and living, as he does, in the 
centre of French Lithography; he may be considered as one of 
the best judges in existence. His letters show that one of the 
great jdifiiculties they meet with in Paris, .is, the preservation of 
the delicate tints;, and, ther^ore,, that, they meet with failures in 
their drawings there, U| well as here, • and, indeed, we Imust 
recollect that, although we nee- in England .great . numbers of 
beauttfut prints imported from Paris^ we only see, of course, those 
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ivhidK are iuoeetsM, and ihesr n^tfuBg; #f tfaose wbieh fitil orfaiTe 
been spoiled, hence we are inclined to conclude that, they meet 
wM no MnftB. 
Baron Tayleir aay»^ 

«* Pads, 12 Fevrter, 1887* 
** Lagrande diffiolilf^ en Lithographie 8ont lesdemi-teiiitef, 
«t comne eflles difeiparttissent facileni^ent k la preparatvftn coneeqvM- 
nent eette gnnde difficult^ sont les rettonches : eh biea le ttioyeft- 
de parer autant que possible k cet inconvenient tttt danti le choiK 
des pleiftSyleiMr q«alit^ est presque tont; nons sonmes' k Peris 
dans fadniral^mi |>oul- la maniere dont vons conserves les demt* 
teintes* et dost vons tires vos Lithographies. Mt. Atbsilia me 
dtiioit IHuMre jour qae vous avlee surenent un secret, la verity est 
i|«e ym vn qvelques eprenves qui sortent de ehez tovs iqiiL soni 
fittiment admirables; ^et particali^rement il y a qudques jours unt 
pdlite vignette qui poiir la denoear et le bien venn des dellii» 
leitftes est un cheMVeavre en tithograpbie* Je doole qii*il y ait 
«n veal etaUbs^ment a Paris qai paisse anssi bien fure/' 

'^ Paris, February IS. 
'* The great dificulty in Lhbegrapliy is the pceservatiofi of 
the light tints, as they earihf disappear fw ike ppquaratwUf eon^ 
aeqnenlly, the great diffieufHy is the power of vetoadiiog. The 
thnkt of the stones is, therefore, the only meHhod of avoidkig this 
inconvenience ; the^r qnnlity is the nain point. We are all ad* 
miring in Paris, the ranuner in whidi yon pfeserve y'oar light tints 
and print your impressioos. Mr. AllmKn vias (etKng me the other 
day, that yon must certainly have some secret <^ yoor own : The 
tralh is, that I have seen some prints from your «stablishmeaC 
whieh are really admirable ; and particularly, some days back, a 
little vignette, which, for softness and the success u( the doljki^te 
InitB, is a iBkaster-piece in Lithography. 1 doubt whether any 
estabtiehmeat in Paris couM do as welL*' 

Paris, 8 Avril, 1827. 
** Jut vous feUcite p<Htr votre decouverte; * vous aves rendu 
an gmad service aux Arts. Vous pouves rendre non opiaioo 
puUiqae* L'Art avec lequel vous conserves les demt-teintes et les 
Icintes kgeres met vetre establissement au premier rang. 

'* Depnis vingt aosje pratique les Arts, depuis neuf ans jei^uis 
avec attention I'Art de la Lithograpliie et fesperieace que tt*ont 
domi£ COS longues etudes me donlient peuto^tre le droit dletra 
difiiaile dmis xes sortes de queslions» Cost auec phushr ^oe je 
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rw^s jitstice k volte cstablkaeiM&t, et pour doniier pkit di^foAce 
«pworo i^aiQo ^ioi»BtJe vais priei; mtm «mit Mc, 1« .Boxon AtWia. 
de m'f crire no mat for «e ^u'il pense de» vos LHhogff^pliuG&jefVMii 
eoveriaicette lettrt»* ear rieq ia,*est plus agi^toUe ijuede vouft 
fkiiti Dendte toiftte k justice 6cl«twte qfip yoM% miexitez/* . 

•• • • . . . i 

*' I Gongratultle you on. your discoveijy ^ you hwfp dooe & 
rf«d Mfvioe to the Fine Acta« You are w^oma, to publiab; fay 
opioiomi Tbe avt with Prhkih you preserve bolb thf .ini4^ And* 
the deKc^aifee twtSg p«ta your estabHdnaeut in the very fiist rank* . 
** For iwenly years I practised the Fine Aita; for nine yeara L 
have followed the art of Xitbograpby with attentiou^ and the, 
ea^W^Ace acquired from tl^eae long .stwdiesy give me the .cigbt to 
he diffieali in these muttera. It is with real pl^aaure that I do 
justice ao yotf ealabiishment, and in order to ^ive still gij^ter 
weight to my opinion, I will request my friend Baron A^ajiui, to' 
wi!itey in a few lines, what he thinka of your printing ; I will not 
fail to forward you that, letter^ as nothing can be more. agreeable 
to me than to give to you the fidl justice whiqh.you deserve^'V 

I am eaabfed to give specimens of another improvement ia 
Litbographie printing».which I had frequeiUly afttompted .beiorey 
iMit had always failed, as the success of the process ia entirely 
fiNwled on the possibility ^^f retouching. 

Mr* Kudiug haa executed for me a small landscape (p)ale 7)^ 
of which we have printed 600, and afterwards taken out part of 
the drawing, so as to enable him to change completely the effect 
awl sal]jeet, as seen in plate 8. Parts have been added;, and in 
otheV' places different scenery has been substituted, a portion of 
tb^ oiii§pnal drawing having been left untpuched*. , . , * 

JLt naay be asked, of what use such alterations can bel In sucb 
^9^, m ip plate 7,. I. should say, that the power of making such 
4l|enitmia cannot be very usefu), but I. have selected thia example^ 
as* ona of the most difficult ; for if we cai^ alter on stone, a drawing 
ftiom wWeh upwards of 500 impresaiqfia h^ve been taken, and in 
which case, consequently, the drawing mu||t have sunk consider^ 
ably in the stone, alterations in an early stage of printing are 
comparatively easy. 

It is in the early state of the dcvwing that this .process may 
become eminently useful. 

* I bave DQt r«oeived this Utt«r time entugh to insert it in these pages. 
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Suppose that daring the executioo of a drawings an airtist has < 
laet with some accident, or that a new thought suggests itself, and ' 
he wishes to alter his effect, or some part of the subject he is * 
treatang; it is then that the power of altering becomes leaHy* 
useful i and it is to show the possibility of making such alterations - 
that I have selected a case which, although it might but nifely 
4iccttr, is nevertheless more difficult lo perform than when only a 
proof or two of the drawing has been obtained. 

This'prbcess may be very useful in elemeiltary drawingbooks, 
in cases where Artists wish to show how far compositions may be - 
altered, still preserving parts of the original "subjects ; the possi^ 
bility of thus altering drawings several times, 'refers as well to 
effect as to the general composition oi the plate. • 

In plates also in which long numbers are wanted, if^ aA«r' 
several hundreds are taken, some part of the drawing gives way, 
so as to make substitution preferable to retouching, this new . 
feature in Lithography becomes eminently useful ; for any part, 
however sniall, or however considerable, may be taken out and'' 
redrawn, so as to produce as good impresMons as at first, without - 
the trouble and expense of a fresh drawing^ 

I have been curious to see how far the thing could be carried, 
and as Mr. Harding also felt interested on the subject, he has 
been kind enough to make a second alteration on plate 1, (as seen' 
in plate 9) after we had done printing plate 8, and consequentiy' 
after 1020 impressions had been obtained irom the stone. TMs- 
will, I think, considering the difficulties which had hitherto in* 
peded such an attempt in Lithographic printing, be rightly con- 
sidered as a tour de force, particularly as the attempt has been 
accompanied with complete success, as is clearly seen by plate 9^- 
V To conclude, I hope I am not saying too much in asseirting' 
that the improvements 1 have recently made in Lithographic' 
priating, the importance of which is sufficiently proved by the 
plates accompanying this pamphlet, giv^ an entire new feature to' 
Hw Lithographic Art, and endow that art with the powers of 
copper-plate engraving, while it retains that strongly mariked 
property, and unique aidvantage, of giving original drawings at- 
a price attainftble by all. 
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